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A BUTTERFLY BOUQUET! Like a rose in a bunch of violets, the yellow 
swallow-tail is a finishing touch to the old fashioned phlox 


by Marjortre MacDILt, 


We all know how the proper order 
of things is reversed in the bird 
world: how the gentlemen and not 
the ladies he all the gay costumes. 
The cardinz nd the criole are con- 
crete examples of flashily dressed 
husbands with plainly attired wives, 
but male butterflies go a step further 
and not only wear the brightest colors, 
but use scent! 

Dr. Austin Clark, of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, has pointed out in 
considerable detail perfumes exuded 
by the Beau Brummels of Butterfly- 
dom. Patches of scales and hairs on 
the lower wings and sometimes on 
the hindmost legs secret various 
smells, all the way from the flavor of 
nabisco wafers to the perfume of 
jasmine flowers. When for instance, 
the Pinacopteryx charina of South 
Africa would a-wooing go, he pirou- 
ettes and glides, dips and flutters, 
displaying to best advantage the pat- 


terns on his handsome wings, and 
attempts to register a knock-out by 
enveloping his coy lady in an atmos- 
phere of mignonette. 


Fragrant Butterflies 


Some exotic species from Ceylon 
give off scents ranging from chocolate 
candy to faint jasmine and vanilla 
biscuits to meadowsweets. Another 
group from South Africa smell like 
the blossoms of sweet peas and clover, 
while some of the butterfly exquisites 
of Jamaica exhale odorous perfumes 
of clove pink and syringa. From 
Assam we hear of one having a 
heavy flavor of musk and another of 
sweet briar. 


Smell is an extremely important 
factor among insects, playing in many 
cases the part that light does with us, 
since they all have very poorly devel- 
oped eyes. Many of them can per- 
form olfactory stunts that leave us 
poor humans way out of the running. 
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ENTOMOLOGY 


Enjoy Keenest Sense of Smell 


The big June night moths trace the 
presence of the female for miles, bees 
can recognize members of their own 
hive, and queen ants are able to dis- 
tinguish their own offspring, just by 
smelling. In addition, many species 
have complicated scent producing 
organs as well. 


Among the fragrant butterflies in 
our own country, a large and hand- 
some sub-tropical variety that occurs 
occasionally in Florida gives off the 
flower smell of chrysanthemums. The 
beautifully mottled brown fritillaries, 
which many of us remember as chil- 
dren as the butterflies whose wings 
were covered with “money spots,” 
Have an aromatic smell in some species 
resembling sandalwood. The common 
black and orange milkweed butter- 
fly has, instead of the usual patches 
of scent scales, an extensible brush of 
hairs on the last segment of his body 
which can be extended to radiate in 
all directions when he wishes to per- 
form like an atomizer. The bouquet, 
so to speak, of this Monarch butter- 
fly, has been described as resembling 
the faint smell of red clover blos- 
soms. A large yellow butterfly of the 
South uses different scents in differ- 
ent regions: in the southern states, 
where it is very common, it smells 
like a violet, but when collected in 
Brazil, has a mild flavor of musk. 
The beautiful Hypolimnas missipus, 
introduced in Florida from Africa, 
has a faint aroma like coffee. Another 
of the scented butterflies is the com- 
mon little sulphur-colored Colias 
philodice, which smells like sweet 
grass or new mown hay. It is hard to 
imagine it, but one of the relatives of 
the cabbage butterflies, so well known 
to everyone, has a perfume like lemon 
verbena. Whether there is any con- 
nection between these insect gay 
Lotharios and the nectar of the flow- 
ers on which they feed apparently 
has not been established. 


(Just turn the page) 
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Insect Sense of Smell 
(Continued from page 333) 


In connection with the fact that 
scientists tell us that our own sense 
of smell is fast degenerating and dis- 
appearing, it is interesting to note 
that Dr. Clark makes an acknowledg- 
ment to his two young sons for their 
assistance in detecting the various 
odors of his specimens. He says that 
the youngsters distinguish ever so 
many different scents that he himself 
finds imperceptible. So do our ol- 
factory cells become blunted as we 
grow older. 

Occasionally, individuals, by nature 
or cultivation, or both, develop a very 
keen sense of smell. Dr. N. E. Mc- 
Indoo, of the United States Bureau 
of Entomology, maintains that he has 
been able to train his own nose suf- 
ficiently to recognize, after working 
with them several months, the three 
classes of bees, queens, workers, and 
drones, merely by smelling them. 


various experiments on 
the social insects to show what an 
astonishingly important part smell 
plays in their complex organization. 
It has been found that all the mem- 
bers of a particular hive of bees have 
their own hive odor that acts as a 
sort of sign by which they all know 
each other at home or abroad. Just 
imagine the hard fate of an inter- 
loper with the wrong smell, detected 
in an alien hive! This peculiar hive 
odor also acts as a password for the 
worker bees when they approach the 
guards stationed at the entrance of the 
hive on their return from the field 
loaded with nectar and pollen. 


He cites 


How Smells Are Smelled 


The popular belief that insects 
smell with their antennae or “feel- 
ers” has been completely disproved. By 
many experiments it has been ascer- 
tained that the insect means of smell- 
ing is simply a tiny pore in its “skin” 

(Continued on page 339) 


News-Letter Features 


Born over four years ago of the 
demand and interest of those indi- 
viduals who had caught a glimpse 
of Science Service's news reports to 
newspapers, the Scrence News-Let- 
TER has since proved interesting to 
laymen, scientists, students, teachers 
and children. 

Into the pages of the News-Letter 
are fed the cream of Science Service's 
output directed at the newspapers of 
the world. To this is added material 
especially prepared. 

Turn the pages and note: 

It is a separable magazine. You can 
clip or tear out any article without 
losing or damaging another article on 
the other side. 

Each article is automatically indexed 
by the key word printed above its 
heading. Articles can thus be filed 
easily into any system of classification. 

Each article is automatically dated 
by its last line. 

The current news of science, re- 
ported for Science Service by its own 
staff and correspondents throughout 
the world is presented and commented 
upon in each issue. 

Books are reviewed in brief as they 
are received from the publishers. 

The classics of science and striking 
passages from current books, addresses 
and periodicals are carefully selected 
and published. 

Important anniversaries of science 
are appropriately noted week by week 
in a special department. 

Regular articles tell of the happen- 
ings in the skies and in the great 
outdoors. 

Photographs aid in the telling of 
the week’s science. 

Great care is taken to keep its edi- 
torial content not only interesting but 
accurate as to fact and implication. 


The Science News-Letter is copy- 
righted and is sold with the understand- 
ing that it is for personal, school, club 
or library use only. Publication of any 
portion is strictly prohibited. 
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BOTANY 


What Shall be Our National Flower? 


By Epcar T. WHERRY 

Dr. Wherry is President of the Washington 
Chapter of the Wild Flower Preservation Society. 

Memorial Day, one of the most 
beloved of our holidays, and the only 
one primarily marked by a display 
of flowers, seems a particularly fitting 
day on which to discuss the question 
of a national flower. Most of our 
states have selected state flowers, 
some taking native plants, others in- 
troduced or even cultivated ones. But 
the United States, as a whole, has no 
floral emblem. 


Our national flower should be one 
found nearly or quite throughout 
our country. This provision ex- 
cludes the Dogwood, the Mountain 
Laurel, or the Trailing Arbutus, 
which are restricted in their ranges. 
On the other hand, it should not be 
a weed, or have a tendency to spread 
and crowd out garden or crop plants. 
Its behavior in this respect is one of 
the points opposing the selection of 
a plant which has been frequently 
urged, namely, the Goldenrod. In 
favor of the adoption of the Golden- 
rod as our national flower is the fact 
that one or more species grows in 
every state in the Union, and that 
all of them possess certain elements 
of beauty and charm. These ad- 
vantages, however, seem outweighed 
by its undersirable features. 


The plant which has_ perhaps 
found the most favor in the past as 


a possible national flower, is the 
Columbine, also known as_ rock- 
honeysuckle, rock-beils, etc. The 


Columbine has, admittedly, many ad- 
vantages. All of the species are 
delicate, graceful, and attractive; 
none of them ever become weeds. 
One or more of them is native to 
every state in the Union, growing 
at sea level from Maine to Florida, 
as well as in the highest mountains 
of the Alleghenies, the Rockies and 
Sierras. It is easily cultivated, and 
in fact, already well known in gar- 
dens, some of the horticultural varie- 
ties being exquisitely beautiful. It 
is in full bloom now, and will still 
be at the time of our national birth- 
day, the fourth of July; and our 
national colors, red, white and blue, 
are represented in the flowers of cul- 
tivated forms, so that it could be 


used by way of patriotic decoration. 
The flowers, when viewed end on, 
have the shape of five-pointed stars. 
And, finally, the genus name Aquile- 
gia is derived from the Latin name of 
the eagle, our national bird. 


There are, however, two sides to 
every question, and it must be ad- 
mitted that the selection of the 
Columbine as our national flower 
would not be without disadvantages. 
In the first place, it is not limited to 
the United States, many species being 
well known as wild flowers in Eu- 
rope. Again, it has already been 
adopted as the state flower of Colo- 
rado; and the elevation of the flow- 
er of a single state to the position 
‘of the emblem of the Nation might 
be objected to by others, as unfair 
and discriminatory advertising. An- 
other reason opposing its being made 
our national flower is the ease with 
which it can be exterminated. 


There is another wild flower 
which possesses, from the national 
emblem stand-point, many of the ad- 
vantages but fewer of the objec- 
tionable features of the one just dis- 
cussed, namely the Phlox. There are 
about 40 species of this genus known 
to science, mostly with attractive flow- 
ers, some indeed highly brilliant, 
striking and ornamental, and none 
possessing weedy tendencies. One or 
more of these species grows in every 
state in the Union, and although 
there is some question whether those 
found in our northeasternmost states 
were native there before the coming 
of the white men, they have at least 
become thoroughly naturalized. Best 
of all, from the distributional stand- 
point, is the fact that the genus 
Phlox is about as nearly restricted 
to the territory of the United States 
as any moderate-sized group of 
plants can well be. None of its 
species grows in Europe, except un- 
der cultivation. The single Asiatic 
one is now known to be an Alaskan 
plant which in some past geological 
period managed to cross Bering 
Strait, and make its way a short 
distance into its adopted land. Both 
annual and perennial species have 
long been in cultivation, and are high- 
ly prized occupants of our gardens, 
and red, white and blue color forms, 
as well as five-pointed stars, devel- 
oped among the annuals, can be 
brought into bloom on July 4. More- 
over, Phlox has not been used as 
the emblem of any state, so there 
can be no objection to it on that 
score. Finally, most of the Phloxes 
are either so deeply rooted that they 
are not likely to be entirely destroy- 
ed by picking, or reproduce themselves 
readily from seed. 
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HIDEYO NOGUCHI 


Trachoma Tracker 


One of the captains of the army 
that wages war with microscopes on 
disease germs for enemies, Dr. Nogu- 
chi has engaged in many campaigns 
within the confines of his labora- 
tory and expeditions into far coun- 
tries, research of fundamental impor- 
tance to the welfare of mankind. 

Born in Japan in 1876, he received 
from private tutors and the Tokyo 
Medical College the best training that 
his native country could give. After 
study in Europe and at the University 
of Pennsylvania and a period of serv- 
ice in Tokyo, he came to the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research 
in 1903, where he has remained since 
the early days of that widely famed 
institution. 

Dr. Noguchi has demonstrated con- 
clusively that Spirocheta pallida still 
lurks in the brain of the victims of 
paresis, the paralytic aftermath of 
syphilis that arsenical specifics cannot 
help. The isolation of the organism 
that causes yellow fever, along with 
a preventive serum as well as a cura- 
tive vaccine for the disease, is one of 
the outstanding achievements with 
which he is credited. Within the last 
year and a half he has made two ad- 
ditions to his bag of microbes. Oroya 
fever, a curious, highly fatal disease 
of the Andes Mountains, is believed 
to have yielded up its causative germ 
to the Oriental scientist’s patient tech- 
nique, while his recent reports indi- 
cate that he has located the germ of 
trachoma, the infectious nature of 
which has previously been under dis- 
pute. 

Science News-Letter, May 28, 1927 


The woolly mammoth of prehis- 
toric times resembled modern el- 
ephants, but it had long hair and 
curly tusks. 
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MEDICINE 


Disease Weapon Obtained From Sewage 


On this page, Watson Davis describes some 
of the additional highlights of the meeting of 
the American Medical Association in Washing- 
ton, May 16-20. 


From out of the filth of the 
wastes of great cities, science is now 
plucking its latest weapon against 
disease. To join the war upon bac- 
teria and other deadly microbes comes 
the bacteriophage, eater of bacteria. 


The possibilities of this new and 
invisible ally of man were presented 
to the American Medical Association 
meeting in an exhibit by Drs. Janet 
A. and George T. Caldwell of Baylor 
University, Dallas, Texas. In small 
test tubes and upon culture plates they 
showed conflicts between germs and 
bacteriophages. 


Ordinary sewage is filtered careful- 
ly to exclude even the ‘most minute 
germs. In it remains the unknown 
principle that scientists have called 
the bacteriophage. A drop of the 
active material thus obtained can an- 
nihilate the germs that cause bacillary 
dysentery and other infections of the 
urinary tract. Once the proper strain 
of bacteriophage is obtained for a 
given infection, it can be used to 
treat that infection in a_ patient, 
through injection of small amounts 
under the skin. At present too little 
is known about this strange lytic prin- 
ciple to allow its use by physicians 
generally. But hopeful experiments 
are in progress in many laboratories 
throughout the world. 


The first extensive work on the 
bacteriophage was done by a French- 
Canadian bacteriologist, d’Herelle, 
working at the Pasteur Institute at 
Paris, about ten years ago. He fore- 
saw the day when great epidemics of 
disease might be stopped by the dump- 
ing of the proper bacteriophage into 
the water supply of the city. He 
ascribed the recovery of the sick pa- 
tient to the success of the bacterio- 
phage in overpowering the invading 

disease germs, and for that reason a 
' strain of bacteriophage obtained from 
the recovering patient would come to 
the rescue of others sick with the 
disease. Scientists do not agree as 
to whether the bacteriophage is an or- 
ganism or simply a chemical effect. 
It multiplies itself like a living or- 
ganism yet in other ways it does not 
seem to live. Even the ultra-mi- 
croscope can not see it; it is known 
by its actions only. Perhaps there is 
dawning a new era of bacteriology. 


What Price Cosmetics? 


Efforts of American women to im- 
prove their beauty and attractiveness 
are receiving the serious attention of 
the medical profession. The associa- 
tion has taken official recognition of 
the increasing vogue of paint and 
powder by pointing out the need of 
laws to make beauty preparations as 
safe for womanhood as the foods and 
drugs now regulated by the Pure Food 
and Drugs Act. Such action does not 
carry with it, officially at least, ap- 
proval of the use of lipstick, rouge 
and other beauty aids, for many phy- 
sicians consider cosmetics as merely 
camouflage of poor health. 

The medical attack on _ beauty 
preparations is being made to protect 
both the public’s health and pocket- 
book. Many cosmetics are actually 
dangerous. Some of them contain 
corrosive sublimate or some other com- 
pounds of poisonous mercury. Freckle 
and blemish removers, hair dyes and 
other preparations are likely to con- 
tain this poison. Superfluous hair 
removers are condemned on _ the 
ground that any compound that re- 
moves hair will also damage the skin. 
Barium sulphide is the active constitu- 
ent of most depilatories. Moreover 
it has been pointed out that in many 
cases where beauty preparations were 
claimed to have been originated by 
famous physicians they were pre- 
scribed for diseased instead of healthy 
skin. 

In addition to being fraudulent in 
their medical claims, most beauty pre- 
parations are manufactured and sold 
at exorbitant profits of many thou- 
sands per cent. One preparation ad- 
vertised as a skin beautifier sold for 
$2.72 a pound. It consisted of epsom 
salts, a pound of which can be bought 
at any drug store for about fifteen 
cents. To remedy such practices and 
obtain a plain statement of contents 
on each package the physicians are 
urging national and state legislation 
regulating the manufacture, sale and 
use of beauty preparations. 

A disease new to America was re- 
ported to the association by Dr. W. 
Warner Watkins, of Phoenix, Ariz., 
and Dr. G. C. Lake, of the U. S. 
Public Health Service. It is undulant 
or Malta fever of Europe, a disease 
that is spread to man through the 
drinking of goat milk. The causative 
germ has been found to be identical 
to that causing premature calving in 


cattle. Since the disease is likely to 
be confused with typhoid fever or 
malaria, doctors were asked to be on 
the lookout for it. 


Beef Liver For Anemia 

Before the advance of medical re- 
search, two diseases are. retreating. 
Pernicious anemia and pneumonia, 
both enemies that have inflicted heavy 
losses upon mankind, are now begin- 
ning to be placed under control. 

Beef liver provides the means of 
treating successfully pernicious anemia, 
an affliction which heretofore has been 
inevitably fatal. Drs. George R. 
Minot and William P. Murphy, of 
Boston, presented to the doctors their 
observations of eighty cases of this 
disease that had been treated by mak- 
ing the patients eat large amounts of 
liver. Some constituent of the liver 
causes the formation of red blood 
corpuscles in the blood, and the disease 
seems to be caused by a lack of this 
substance. Since patients, even though 
they realize its benefits, do not relish 
a diet containing nearly half a pound 
of liver a day, an attempt has been 
made to extract from the liver the 
active material. Dr. E. J. Cohn, of 
Harvard, has obtained a liver extract 
which has been used by Drs. Minot 
and Murphy with entire success in 
nine cases. Having thus succeeded in 
substituting a third of an ounce of the 
new extract for the distasteful half- 
pound of liver, the scientists are now 
attempting to isolate the substance 
that promotes the formation of the 
necessary red corpuscles. 

The success of the liver extract 
treatment of pernicious anemia re- 
calls the conquest of diabetes by in- 
sulin, an extract of the pancreas, an 
achievement that has saved thousands 
of lives. 

Ultraviolet light can be used effect- 
ively in the treatment of pernicious 
anemia in conjunction with the liver 
diet, Dr. David I. Macht, of Balti- 
more, declared. His experiments 
showed that the actinic rays of the 
sun or mercury vapor light destroyed 
the toxicity of the anemic blood. 

The perfection of a serum that has 
proved useful in half the cases of 
lobar pneumonia was announced by 
Dr. William N. Park of the New 
York Department of Health. If the 
pneumonia serum is given during the 
first four days of the disease, it has 
definite therapeutic value, Dr. Park’s 

(Just turn the page) 





Medical Meeting 
(Continued from page 337) 


the sticcessful treatment of the other 
types of this disease lies in the future. 
experiments upon pneumonias due to 
the type one and two pneumococci 
have shown. Type one pneumonia is 
the most dangerous for young people, 
and this method of controlling it is, 
therefore, expected to prevent many 
deaths. Only about half the cases of 
pneumonia are of these two types and 

Automobiles, belching forth tar- 
laden fumes, were declared a possible 
cause of a marked increase in lung 
cancers during the past ten to fifteen 
years, by Dr. Chevalier Jackson, of 
Philadelphia. A small particle of tar 
from gasoline lodged in the lungs 
might cause a cancer since experiments 
on animals show that malignant 
growths can be caused by a tar-in- 
fected irritation. The lung growths 
are relatively easily controlled when 
treated early, but are fatal if neglected. 

The part that emotions play in 
physical health is now being recog- 
nized much more widely by physi- 
cians. Dr. James S. McLester, of Bir- 
mingham, has found that over a third 
of the people who see doctors about 
their digestion are suffering primarily 
from emotional upsets. To effect a 
cure it is often necessary to effect a 
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change in the patient’s philosophy of 
life. The emotional, nervous and 
mental factors in disease must be un- 
tangled from the physical ones in 
many cases. Unhappy married life, 
grief, repression and financial reverses 
are often found to affect the course 
of heart disease, diabetes, goiter and 
other diseases as markedly as physical 
conditions. 


Cure Disease With Another 

By setting one disease upon an- 
other encouraging progress has been 
made in the control and treatment of 
paresis, a condition of general 
paralysis caused by syphilis. The 
paresis patient is infected with malaria 
and the fever resulting kills the 
spirochetes that infect his brain and 
spinal cord. Nearly miraculous re- 
coveries have been reported. It is 
sometimes difficult, however, to con- 
trol the malaria. For this reason, Drs. 
M. M. Kunde, George W. Hall and 
F, J. Gerty, of Chicago, have injected 
foreign proteins into the paresis pa- 
tients to raise a fever that will make it 
too hot for the spirochetes. This im- 
provement promises to make paresis 
a less dangerous and hopeless disease. 

One of the world’s newest diseases 
is sleeping sickness, encephalitis 
lethargica. Since 1919 there have 
been many cases of this disease, and 
a quarter to a third of the sufferers 
died. To the doctors Dr. Walter F. 
Freeman, of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, 
Washington, reported a serum obtain- 
ed from sleeping sickness patients that 
he had used in eight cases with en- 
couraging results. Less than a year 
has passed since the first patient was 
treated, and Dr. Freeman is not yet 
willing to claim a specific remedy for 
this crippling progressive disease. Ex- 
periments in which conditions similar 
to sleeping sickness were produced in 
rabbits by infecting them with strep- 
tococci from sleeping sickness patients 
were reported by Dr. E. C. Rosenow, 
of the Mayo Foundation. Since he 
was able to produce localized symp- 
toms of the various cases, Dr. Rose- 
now suggested tentatively that there 
are several kinds of sieeping sickness 
caused by several kinds of similar 
streptococci. 

Nephritis, a diseased condition of 
the kidney, and heart lesions asso- 
ciated with heart disease, have hereto- 
fore puzzled medical research workers 
because they have been unable to 
to produce them experimentally in ani- 
mals except by serious operations. 
In the exhibit that won the gold 
medal at the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, Drs. F. W. Hartman, Adolph 
Bolliger and H. P. Doub, of the 





Henry Ford Hospital, Detroit, showed 
that these conditions can be caused 
by heavy doses of X-rays. This is 
an important step in the understand- 
ing of the disease since it must first 
be possible to produce a disease in 
experimental animals in order to at- 
tempt to cure it. 


New Diabetes Remedy 

The conquest of disease progresses 
by siege tactics. Over a long period 
of time slight gains are made, the 
enemy is weakened little by little, and 
then finally the great walls fall and 
medicine holds sway over previously 
unsafe terrain. 

At present a large number of dis- 
eases are being hammered away at in 
laboratories and hospitals. Recently 
there was received by the American 
Medical Association reports from the 
latest researches upon diabetes, pare- 
sis, cancer, nephritis and sleeping 
sickness. 

Blueberry or huckleberry leaves are 
the source of the latest extract to be 
used successfully in the treatment of 
diabetes, the disease that has in the 
last three years been removed from 
the hopeless class through the discov- 
ery and use of insulin. Dr. Frederick 
M. Allen, of Morristown, N. J., told 
the doctors of his new drug myrtillin 
which he has used in a series of 81 
patients in connection with insulin. 
This extract of blueberry leaves, 
reminiscent of some of the infusions 
that our grandmothers used to con- 
coct, can be administered by mouth 
and allows the unfortunate diabetic 
sufferer to eat more heavily and re- 
duce his insulin injections. 

To the cancer victim, Dr. Henry J. 
Ullman, of Santa Barbara, Calif., 
brought hope in the form of experi- 
ments combining the standard X-ray 
treatment of cancers with injections 
of a new lead compound. In England 
the Blair-Bell treatment of cancer by 
colloidal lead has been reported as 
somewhat successful. Dr. Ullman uses 
a phosphate compound of lead which 
he believes weakens the malignant 
cells of cancer and allows the X-rays 
to be more effective. This lead com- 
pound has the advantage of being 
stable and less poisonous than those 
used in England, but Dr. Ullman em- 
phasized the necessity of further ex- 
perimentation upon animals and great 
care in human applications. 


Dr. William Sydney Thayer, of 
Johns Hopkins University, was elect- 
ed president of the American Medical 
Association for the year to begin 
at the next annual meeting scheduled 
for Minneapolis. 
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THE FAMILIAR MONARCH BUT- 
TERFLY, known to everybody raised in the 
country. He has an extensible brush of 
hairs on the last segment of his body that 
act like an atomizer instead of the usual 
patches of scent scales on the hind wings. 


Insect Sense of Smell 
(Continued from page 334) 


through which a nerve passes. These 
olfactory pores are located all over 
the body, but chiefly on the legs and 
mouth parts. With so many hundreds 
of delicate sense organs no wonder 
these small creatures can put us to 
shame. 

The human device for smelling is 
more localized and complicated, but 
nowhere as effective. It consists of 
a small saddle-shaped membrane lin- 
ing the roof and sides of each nasal 
cavity. It is covered with a single 
layer of cells and tiny glands. The 
real terminal olfactory organs are long 
narrow cells packed in between the 
others, which send up to the surface 
delicate rod-like filaments and connect 
at their lower ends with the main ol- 
factory nerve running to the brain. 
The little glands are simple moisture- 
producing affairs whch serve to keep 
the whole tract moist, for if the 
olfactory membrane is dry its smell- 
ing capacity is much impaired. We 
can’t smell when we have a cold be- 
cause this surface is covered with a 
layer of mucous which prevents the 
odors from reaching the olfactory 
cells. Their ability to sustain sensa- 
tion is very brief. The first moment 
of contact with a new odor is the 
most acute and the sense is quickly 
blunted or, as the psychologists say, 
fatigue sets in. Chemistry students, 
for instance, never seem to realize 
the unpleasantness of the character- 
istic odors of the laboratory that al- 
ways raise loud protest from the un- 
initiated. 

Due to centuries of living under 
artificial conditions man has come to 
depend very little on his nose. As he 
has used it less it has become more 


and more ineffectual, and very little 
has been done to classify even the 
odors that he can smell! 


The Triangle of Odors 


According to one theory, Henning’s 
system of olfactory qualities, odors 
are arranged in a qualitative con- 
tinuum similar to the spectrum, ex- 
cept that a triangular prism is the basis 
of the arrangement. That is to say, 
in plain English, that every smell can 
be arranged with respect to its simi- 
larity to other smells on an imaginary 
prism at the corners of one end of 
which we have fragrant, ethereal and 
putrid, and at the corresponding 
corners on the other end, spicy, resin- 
ous and burned. These six odors may 
be likened to the six primary colors. 
Since this is a chemical theory the 
character of an odor is thought to de- 
pend on the structure of the molecule 
of the stimulus, though it is likewise 
dependent on the nature of the ele- 
ments of which it is made up. The 
whole thing has not been completely 
worked out, and is not a particularly 
satisfactory classification, some of the 
primary or simplex, odors, as Henning 
calls them, being too nearly alike, as 
ethereal and spicy. 


A Musical Scale of Smells 


Dr. Septimus Piesse, a French 
chemist, has worked out an idea much 
more appealing to the popular fancy. 
He advocates a scale of odors corre- 
sponding to a musical scale, the heavy 
odors being the low notes and the 
sharp pungent ones the high notes. 
Harmonically speaking, we should only 
have bouquets that do not discord. 


When we want an ideally blended 
bouquet we should consult the musical 
scale of smells and select, for example, 
the “do” combination of sandalwood, 
geranium, cassia, orange flowers and 
camphor. Doesn’t that intrigue the 
senses? What a tip for the perfu- 
mers! The big companies should all 
maintain experimental psychologists 
ts work out their problems scienti- 
fically. In such case we would never 
get the olfactory clashes that arise ad 
nauseam in offices, movies, street cars, 
etc., when the youth and beauty of the 
nation takes out its lipstick and com- 
pact. 


Perfumes of Antiquity 

In earlier days it would almost seem 
as if men took in more sensuous joy 
through their olfactories than do we 
of the present age. The ancients were 
keenly appreciative of the pleasures 
of the nose. Don’t we all remember 
myrrh, frankincense, and nard as the 
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BACTERIOLOGY 
Trachoma Germ Found 


Once more modern science scores 
against disease. The isolation of a 
small bacillus, believed to be respon- 
sible for trachoma, the disease that 
has blinded thousands of Indians, has 
just been announced by Dr. Hideyo 
Noguchi, of the Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research, New York. 

Five Indians with trachoma from 
the Albuquerque Indian School, 
whose eyes had been operated on, 
furnished the cultures with which 
the Japanese scientist was able to 
produce the disease in monkeys. 
From these he recovered the gefm 
and inoculated other chimpanzees 
that in turn developed the character- 
istic inflammation of the eye. This 
is considered rather conclusive proof 
that the guilty organism has been 
found. A _ preventive vaccine and 
curative serum have not developed 
but this is the next logical step in 
the investigation of the disease. 

Dr. Noguchi became interested in 
the trachoma problem through the 
instigation of Dr. F. I. Proctor, of 
Boston, and began his research with 
the cooperation of Dr. Polk Rich- 
ards, of the U. S. Office of Indian 
Affairs, less than a year ago. 

Trachoma is a disease of un- 
hygienic living, widely prevalent in 
Egypt, Asia and among the Indians 
of this country. It is one of the few 
diseases that absolutely prohibit an 
immigrant from entering the United 
States. Of 38,111 Indians in the 
Southwest examined for trachoma in 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, 
7236 were found to be suffering from 
it and among these it was found nec- 
essary to operate on 4,285. About 
19 per cent. of the Indians of the 
Southwest, it has been estimated, 
are afflicted with the disease. 

This first step in the conquest of 
trachoma was hailed as a major med- 
ical achievement by doctors and 
scientists at the recent meeting of 
the American Medical Association. 
Dr. Noguchi already has several dis- 
ease germs to his credit, having iso- 
lated and cultivated the causative 
organism of yellow fever and made 
important contributions to the sub- 
duing of syphilis, smallpox, rabies 
and oroya fever. 
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Doctors at the University of Cali- 
fornia are studying otosclerosis, a 
little understood disease of the ear 
causing deafness, to see whether diet 
affects the ear bones. 
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Insect Sense of Smell 

(Continued from page 339) 
most precious gifts of the Magi? 
Down through medieval times spices 
and heavy perfumes were very highly 
treasured. Clouds of fragrant incense 
wreathing up around the arches and 
the rose window of a great cathedral 
over the bent forms of the worship- 
pers must have exercised a powerful 
pull on the senses. 

Cleopatra, the serpent of old Nile, 
is always pictured as nonchalantly re- 
clining amid jars of precious unguents, 
ointments and essences. And certain- 
ly Cleo should have known the value 
of such sources of charm if anybody 
did. The use of scents to enhance 
personal charm has not, however, al- 
ways been a feminine prerogative. The 
dandies of the Restoration copiously 
perfumed their lovelocks and ribbons 
and rosettes as well as their more in- 
timate gear of fine Holland linen. 
Down to our Colonial days the 
technique of handling a lace-bordered 
square of cambric, well flavored with 
musk or ambergris, with due regard 
for the gesture of wafting its aroma 
delicately before the nostrils, was a 
social grace necessary to every gen- 
tleman who was anybody. 

We really should not consider the 
scented butterfly exquisites so unique 
after all when we stop to consider 
these fops of the Georgian era; but 
they had an appreciation of some of 
the good things of this life that we 
might do well not to forget. So here’s 
hoping for a more general stimulation 
of our poor old olfactories, always 
consulting first Dr. Piesse’s odori- 
ferous harmonic scale. 
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A human hair examined under the 
microscope is a mark of a person’s 
identity, somewhat as his finger prints 
are. 


Some Indians in Maine buried 
their chiefs standing, but the war- 
riors were usually placed in a sitting 
position. 


Electric lamps under water have 
been found a good method of re- 
ducing accidents in swimming pools 
at night. 


In 1923, Greece had a population 
of 5,000,000 people; since then 1,- 
400,000 refugees have poured into 
the country. 


An agricultural explorer has 
brought from Manchuria a _ hardy 
apricot tree which may prove useful 
in northern states. 
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ASTRONOMY 


Observe Moon Eclipse in Arctic 


The famous Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police will join with rep- 
resentatives of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company in Canada, Catholic mis- 
sionaries to the Eskimos, fur trap- 
pers, and representatives of the U. 
S. Weather Bureau and Signal Corps 
in Alaska, to make scientific observa- 
tions of the total eclipse of the moon 
on June 15, according to Dr. Willard 
J. Fisher, of the Harvard College 
Observatory. These groups will make 
particular note of the weather con- 
ditions in Canada in the early morn- 
ing hours of the 15th. 


Lunar eclipses occur when the 
moon gets within the shadow cast 
by the earth. As the moon is il- 
luminated only by the sun, it appears 
darker under such conditions than 
at time of full moon. It would dis- 
appear entirely were it not for the 
earth’s atmosphere. 

On a clear evening, as the sun 
sets, we see the sun for a little while 
after it has actually gone below the 
horizon, because the atmosphere 
bends the light rays around the hori- 
zon. <A similar effect is observed 
when a stick, partly immersed in 
water, looks bent. In the same 
manner, the earth’s atmosphere bends 
some of the light around it and into 
its shadow, giving the eclipsed moon 
some illumination. A sunset appears 
red because the thick layer of air 
absorbs the blue rays and permits 
only the reddish rays to pass. The 
light that gets through to the earth’s 
shadow to illuminate the eclipsed 
moon has to pass through twice as 
much air as does the light from an 
ordinary sunset, with the result that 
the eclipsed moon shines with a 
copper-red glow. 

As clouds in the part of the earth’s 
atmosphere through which the light 
passes absorb a certain amount of it, 
Dr. Fisher has called in the as- 
sistance of the Canadian Mounted 
Police, the missionaries, and the 
other groups to observe weather con- 
ditions along a line from Great Slave 
Lake, in the Canadian Northwest 
Territories, across Baker Lake, which 
drains into Chesterfield Inlet, on the 
west coast of Hudson Bay, and down 
to Nova Scotia. It is along this line 
that the light which is bent into the 
earth’s shadow will just graze the 
earth. Observations of the state of 
the atmosphere, whether clear or 
cloudy, at 3.24 a. m. Eastern stand- 
ard time, when the moon is most 
completely immersed within the 





earth’s shadow, may be checked with 
observations made elsewhere of the 
eclipse itself, for as the moon will 
just be setting at thé time, and the 
sun rising in the east, the eclipsed 
moon will hardly be visible to the 
Canadian observers. - 

One peculiar feature of this eclipse, 
which makes such weather observa- 
tions especially important, is that 
it is just barely a total eclipse. The 
shadow cast by the earth has two 
parts, the penumbra, and the umbra. 
The penumbra is the outer part of 
the shadow, and a person stationed 
in it would see the sun partly cov- 
ered by the dark circle of the earth. 
If one were within the umbra, then 
the sun would be entirely obscured, 
and the only light that reached such 
an imaginary observer would be that 
bent by the earth’s air layer. 

When a total eclipse of the moon 
occurs, the moon first enters the 
outer shadow, where its brightness 
is only slightly diminished. And 
then, as it finally gets into the center 
shadow, it becomes much darker. 
At the eclipse in June, the mooi just 
barely gets within the umbra, and 
the light that gets to the edge of the 
moon nearest the outside shadow, just 
grazes the earth along the line cross- 
ing Canada. As a result, cloudy 
weather in this region would prob- 
ably have a great effect on the 
brightness of the eclipsed moon, but 
as it is a sparsely settled territory, 
Dr. Fisher has requested volunteer 
weather observations there in the 
early morning hours. Any explorers 
or campers in that part of Canada 
are asked to send him their weather 
records at the time, about 3.30 a. m., 
Eastern standard time, on the morn- 
ing of June 15, to the Harvard Ob- 
servatory at Cambridge, Mass. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


Snake Fear Not Inborn 


That the fear of snakes is not 
inborn has been demonstrated in the 
laboratory of the Minnesota Academy 
of Sciences’ Museum where kinder- 
garten children show no shrinking 
from snakes until their elders have 
taught them to be afraid. “Un- 
fortunately the snake was chosen as 
the symbol for evil and consequently 
we shudder at it and it seems repul- 
sive to us”: thus believes Mrs, G. O. 
Wiley, in charge of the reptile divi- 
sion, who has done much experimenta- 
tion with these cold-blooded creatures. 
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Through ignorance of the poison- 
ous snakes, many of the best friends 
of the farmers are killed yearly, it 
is pointed out by Mrs. Wiley. One 
snake has been known to eat 150 
field mice in a season, and one field 
mouse can kill ten fair-sized trees 
by girdling. So if people could learn 
to look on the harmless snakes as 
allies, much damage to crops could 
be averted. A bull snake in the 
laboratory has killed as many as 
three half-grown rats at one time 
by constricting them, Mrs. Wiley re- 
ports. One hungry snake will eat 
a whole family of rabbits or eight 
field mice at one meal, she says. 

After three years’ research, Mrs. 
Wiley has found that a snake will 
shed its fangs as often as every 
20 days on the average. Nature 
has given it this fang to kill its 
prey and provides as well for keep- 
ing it sharp. The skin is shed at 
different frequencies depending upon 
the species. Rattles on rattlesnakes 
do not tell the age but the number 
of sheddings, which sometimes oc- 
cur twice a year. Contrary to inost 
notions, a reptile’s tongue is harm- 
less; it just hears, tastes and feels 
with it, and, of these senses, hearing 
is perhaps best developed. 

Of 1,800 species of snakes, there 
are only four poisonous kinds we 
need beware of in America—the rat- 
tlesnake, copperhead, water-moccasin 
and coral snake. Snakes do not use 
their venom, meant to kill prey and 
thus procure food, on man unless 
attacked or menaced in some way. 
They can become very docile if 
treated well, Mrs. Wiley states. 
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Food for Trout 


“Feeding the fishes” is not such a 
simple matter. The dietetic require- 
ments of a trout suitable for the 
dinner table and to lure the sports- 
man are decidely specialized. Ex- 
periments carried on by the UV. S. 
Bureau of Fisheries show that beef 
liver, beef heart, and sheep liver 
will do nicely for spring planting 
with steelhead, rainbow and brook 
trout but when trout are to be reared 
to a larger size beef liver is what will 
produce the biggest and best trout. 

Something new on the menu may 
result from experiments with three 
new fish foods—soy bean oil meal, 
a dried shrimp product, and a fresh- 
water mussel meal. In the future 
the fresh meat diet may be expanded 
to include these foods as substitutes 
for a part of the meat. 
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ASTRONOMY 


How Big Can a Star Be? 


By Epwin E. SLosson 

The first star to be measured five 
years ago, Betelgeuse, proved to be 
so large that it quite cast our own 
sun in the shade, speaking meta- 
phorically. For its volume is some 
fifty million times that of the sun. 
But if we compare mass _ instead 
of measure we need not feel so much 
ashamed of the bright particular 
star to which we are attached. For 
if the two stars could be put into 
balance pans, Betelgeuse would be 
only some fifty times heavier than 
our sun. If now we divide the 
weight, 50,000,000, by the volume, 
50, we find that the average density, 
or specific gravity, of Betelgeuse is 
about a million times less than that 
of the sun. This red giant star is 
therefore a mere gasbag—minus the 
bag. In fact its atmosphere is so 
thin that it resembles the attenuated 
gas that we call the “vacuum” of our 
electric light bulbs or radio tubes. 

Stars differ vastly in volume but 
not so much in mass. The astron- 
omer can not find any that is very 
many times heavier than Betelgeuse. 
And he wonders why. Might there 
not exist a star that would be fifty 
million times as heavy as well as 
fifty million times as big as the sun? 

“No,” says Einstein. For if there 
were, it would upset his law of 
gravitation. Professor Eddington, of 
Cambridge, in his new book, “The 
Internal Constitution of the Stars” 
gives three reasons why the rela- 
tivity theory sets a limit to the con- 
ceivable size of visible stars. First, 
because light acts as though at- 
tracted by large masses of matter, 
and the force of gravitation of such 
a massive sphere would be so great 
that the rays of light could not get 
away from its surface. They would 
fall back to the star like a stone to 
the earth. Second, it has been found 
that the spectral lines of light from 
a heavy shining body, like a star, are 
shifted toward the red end of the 
spectrum, and, in the case of a giant 
star as dense as the sun, all the lines 
would be shifted so far that the 
spectrum would go out of existence. 
Third, according to Einstein, a heavy 
body somehow crumples up space 
in its vicinity, and so immense a 
mass of matter as we are imagining 
would be sufficient to close up the 
space around the star and leave us 
shut outside of the universe; that is 
to say, nowhere. 

This reminds me of a big bed- 





fellow I used to bunk with who 
would wrap the blankets close about 
him and leave me out in the cold. 
Also it reminds me of a rat I was 
told about when I was a boy, which 
could never be caught, for when he 
ran into a hole he pulled the hole in 
after him. 

Professor Eddington evidently an- 
ticipates that his argument may 
arouse surprise or skepticism for he 
says that lest it be “regarded as 
ultra-modern by more conservative 
readers,” he hastens to add, that La- 
place, founder of modern astronomy, 
arrived, over a century ago, at a 
similar conclusion, that a star of 
such mass would be too big to be 
seen and “it is therefore possible 
that the largest luminous bodies in 
the universe may, through this cause, 
be invisible.” 

Anyhow it’s nice to know that no 
star can grow so large, through the 
merger of other stellar systems, that 
it will monopolize the universe and 
crowd the rest of us out of space and 
time. 
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ARCHAZ0LOGY 


Tomb of Imhotep Found? 


An Egyptian tomb 4,800 years old, 
recently discovered at Sakkara, may 
be the resting place of the famous 
Egyptian father of medicine, Imhotep. 
The discovery was made by Cecil 
Firth, who has been excavating un- 
der the auspices of the Egyptian 
antiquities department. 

The tomb joins the wall surround- 
ing the oldest of all the pyramids, the 
Step Pyramid, so-called because it is 
made in six great steps. Imhotep was 
architect to Pharaoh Zeser, for whom 
this first pyramid was built about 
2980 B. C. The newly found tomb 
is cleverly designed and the work 
ranks with the best of Imhotep’s time. 
Several rooms are decorated in blue 
tiles similar to decorations in the 
Pharaoh’s tomb nearby, and paintings 
of Zeser adorn the interior. 

Imhotep is best known for his 
medical learning. More than 2,000 
years after his death he was deified 
and became the Egyptian god of heal- 
ing. Statues of Imhotep show him 
seated and holding a scroll. Further 
investigations are expected to reveal 
more definitely the owner of the tomb. 
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People of primitive races rarely 
have headaches, a doctor reports. 
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NATURE RAMBLINGS 


By Frank THONE 





Dragon-Flies 


As the air and earth and the waters 
warm up with the advance of spring, 
more and more insects get into the 
picture; and of the whole shiny- 
winged tribe none are more pictur- 
esque or fascinating than the dragon 
flies. Their bold and beautiful color 
schemes, their swiftness and agility in 
the air, the lightness and grace of 
their alighting on flower or leaf, have 
long fascinated artists. Probably no 
insect, certainly no insect of the 
watersides, has been more bepainted 
than the dragon fly. That nation 
of artists, the Japanese, have almost 
deified the insect, and the largest of 
their islands is named for it. 

The dragon-fly’s name is well justi- 
fied by its activities among the little 
folk of the insect world, for it is a 
veritable winged dragon to many and 
many a helpless bug and gnat and 
mosquito. The dragon flies are all 
carnivorous, and being very active, 
and big creatures as insects go, they 
require great quantities of meat. So 
they are constantly on the hunt. 
There is no close check-up on their 
feeding available, but it is probably 
safe to say that not even a swallow 
or a cuckoo, voracious devourers of 
insects though they are, can account 
for as many insects in a day as a 
handful of dragon flies that would 
half equal them in weight. So un- 
ceasing is the appetite of a dragon 
fly that if you catch one (which is 
not an easy thing to do), and hold 
it gently by the wings until it has 
had time to get over its alarm, it 
will readily eat a fly out of your 
fingers. 

For its business as an insect eagle, 
the dragon fly needs to see much bet- 
ter than most of its kindred. Hence 
its relatively enormous compound 
eyes, with their thousands of separate 
lenses, which cover by far the great- 
er part of its head. They can see 
forward, aft, up, down and _ side- 
ways. Nothing escapes their vision, 
and no luckless insect escapes the 
swooping, arrow-like flight which 
they guide. 
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First Glances at New Books 











MoLe PHILOSOPHY AND OTHER 
Essays—Cassius J. Keyser—Dutton 
($3). Thirty-one brief essays by the 
distinguished mathematician of Colum- 
bia, written, as he says in his pre- 
face, “to purge what I sometimes 
find it convenient to call my mind of 
certain precipitates of experience and 
meditation.” Some are serious, some 
are light, but all are stimulating and 
deserve careful reading. 


Science News-Letter, May 28, 1927 


PIONEERS OF ScIENCE—Sir Oliver 
Lodge—Macmillan ($2.50). A new 
printing, “with corrections,” of this 
now classic work on the history of 
astronomy. It is unfortunate that its 
value has not been further augmented 
by the substitution of modern photo- 
graphs for some of the old drawings 
of comets and nebulae. Also, it 
seems rather strange to read that 
Halley’s comet “will be back again in 
1911.” 


Science News-Letter, May 28, 1927 


CREATIVE KNOWLEDGE—Sir Wil- 
liam Bragg—Harper ($3.50). The 
story of man’s achievement in science 
as exemplified by the trades of the 
sailor, the smith, the weaver, the dyer, 
the potter and the miner. An excel- 
lent book to reveal to the mechanic, 
the tradesman or the housewife the 
scientific foundations of their occu- 
pations. 


Science News-Letter, May 28, 1927 


LirE or Priants—Sir Frederick 
Keeble—O-xford. A compact and 
well-presented text, getting plant 


physiology (with a healthy ecological 
slant) at the level where it will do 
the undergraduate student the most 
good. Illustrated with text figures. 
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CreATION—E. T. Brewster—Bobbs- 
Merrill ($3.50). A popular account 
of various non-evolutionary theories, 
designed to companion the evolution- 
ary history contained in Osborn’s 
From the Greeks to Darwin. Treats 
outmoded views with sympathy rath- 
er than scorn, which is a most re- 
freshing thing in these contentious 
days. 
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THE STREAM OF LiFE—J. S. Hux- 
ley—Harpers ($1). The indefatigable 
Huxley boils down into 63 small 12mo 
pages an adequate presentation of the 
essentials of hereditiy and evolution. 
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Tue GroGRAPHY OF WITCHCRAFT 
—Montague Summers—The History 
of Civilization, edited by’ C. K. 
Ogden and Harry Elmer Barnes— 
Knopf ($7.50). It is a curious il- 
lustration of the trend of our times 
toward a revival of belief in witch- 
craft that the editors of a series 
heralded as the most modern and 
comprehensive of histories should 
have assigned this subject to an author 
who credits in large part the confes- 
sions elicited at the trials of witches 
and warlocks. The Rev. Alphonsus 
Joseph-Mary Augustus Montague 
Summers, an Oxford M.A., believes 
in the actuality of the witches’ Sab- 
bat, the compact with Satan, levita- 
tion, evil influences at a distance, 
familiar spirits in the form of ani- 
mals, demoniac possession, exorcism, 
and the like. Witchcraft he regards 
as a kind of cult, allied to heresy and 
acting through alliance with the Evil 


One. Mediumship is its modern 
form. 
But regardless of the personal 


point of view of the author, these 
two volumes, “The History of Demon- 
ology and Witchcraft” and “The 
Geography of Witchcraft,” are very 
valuable on account of their wide 
scope, immense erudition, and abun- 
dant quotations and citations of the 
original sources; over 1,200 large 
pages of substantial historical ma- 
terial, yet so well written that its 


‘load of learning is carried with ease. 


Nowhere else can the reader get so 
detailed and vivid a picture of the 
Black Arts in all ages, as he can 
from these contemporary accounts. 
The new volume is of special interest 
since it contains a chapter, 100 pages, 
on witchcraft in New England. The 
author says of the Salem trials: 


“They had obviously been pres- 
ent more than once at the witch 
sacrament, and assisted at the 
Sabbat orgy. That a coven of 
witches did indeed exist in Sa- 
lem is proved beyond all question, 
and it is, I think, equally certain 
that George Burroughs was the 
grandmaster, Bridget Bishop and 
Martha Carrier, high officials. 
Whether any other of those 
whom justice seized and hanged 
upon the accusation of the 
afflicted children were members 
of the coven seems wholly uncer- 
tain. We have not sufficient evi- 
dence to decide. On the other 
hand, it is plain that the majority 
at least of those who were 
executed died upon a _ false ° 
charge.” 
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EDUCATION 


Making Of A Specialist 


Quotation from INTEGRITY IN EDUCATION 
— OTHER PAPERS—George Norlin—Mac- 
millan. 


Every gain of civilization has been 
purchased at a price. There was a 
wholeness of life in primitive society, 
when a man found his own food, 
made his own clothing, and built his 
own shelter, which is forever gone. 
Now it takes a village of men to 
make a Ford car. It takes a hundred 
men to make a Douglas shoe; it takes 
fifty men to make a cake of Ivory 
soap; it even takes more than fifty 
of us to make a college graduate, and 
even then, so unrelated are the frag- 
ments of which he is composed, we 
cannot guarantee that he will float. 

The universities have themselves 
been caught up in the coil of the ma- 
chine ; yielding to the pressure of the 
times, they have unwittingly aided and 
abetted the disintegration, the frag- 
mentation of human life; they have 
turned out specialists with narrow in- 
terests; they have turned out me- 
chanicians and technicians without 
vision ; they have turned out bolts and 
cogs and rivets for the machine; they 
have in some places succumbed to the 
popular demand and become places of 
apprenticeship for jobs; they have in 
many cases become, as the president 
of the largest university in America 
so eloquently complained a few 
months ago, places where men and 
women may learn a hundred ways of 
making a living without being re- 
quired to share in any common or 
fundamental body of knowledge which 
might make living together itself a 
thing to be desired. . . . In fact, the 
student in our colleges finds it hardly 
possible to get a liberal education in 
that sense of the term. 
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‘ BOTANY 
Young Pines Saved 

The pine forests of the future 
will not perish in infancy if the re- 
cent research efforts of J. Stewart 
Wiant, of the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, are put to prac- 
tical use. Hitherto there has al- 
ways been a heavy mortality in pine 
plants started from seed in forest 
nurseries. The tender young plants 
are easily killed by parasitic soil 


fungi. Dr. Wiant finds that soil 
treatment with several chemicals, 


especially with some recently dis- 
covered chlorophenol mercury com- 
pounds, destroys these parasites and 
permits the baby pines to develop 
until they are strong enough to be 
secure against these enemies. 
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Summer is Nature’s Own Time— 


The Science News-Letter Is Therefore Pleased To Announce 


SPECIAL OUT-OF-DOORS PAGES 


These nature pages will be prepared by leading nature-study and outdoors experts under the super- 
vision of the Coordinating Council on Nature Activities, an organization that brings together leading 


societies and institutions interested in a proper understanding of the great outdoors. 


The pages, full 


of wood lore and useful interpretation of forest, field and garden, will appear during June and August. 


Other News-Letter Features Scheduled for May, June and July 


Nature Ramblings (a weekly nature note by Dr. 
Frank Thone). 


Star Charts of Summer Heavens (an explanation of 
the stars by James Stokley). 


How Butterflies and Other Insects Smell. 


Europe’s Total Eclipse of the Sun (explained and re- 
ported by Prof. S. A. Mitchell, leader of America’s 
only expedition). 


How to Observe the Moon’s Total Eclipse to occur 
in June. 


Venomous Serpents and Science’s Protection Against 
Them (an authoritative article by Dr. Raymond L. 
Ditmars, of the New York Zoological Gardens). 


Medicine’s Latest Achievements and Marvels. 


Science Helps Coaches to Train Winning Athletes 
(the first authoritative statement of the new investi- 
gations of sprinting by the famous English athlete- 
scientist and Nobel prize winner, Prof. A. V. Hill). 


Man’s Age and Evolution in the Light of New Dis- 
coveries (raising the question as to whether ancient 
man lived in America). 


Great Events in the Science of the Past. 


And week by week the most interesting, important 
and authoritative accounts of the progress of current 
science in all fields. 


Special Introductory Offer—13 weeks for $1 


In order not to miss the array of interesting material, special 
nature pages included, just clip a dollar bill to this blank, fill in 
your name and address and mail at our risk. 





Here is my dollar. 


Name ........ 


To Science Service, 2ist and B Sts., Washington, D. C. 


Make me acquainted with the Science News-Letter for 13 weeks. 


(RE re 
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Anniversaries of Science 











May 31, 1881—Pasteur inoculated 25 
vaccinated and 25 unvaccinated sheep 
with anthrax to prove the efficacy 
of vaccination against germ diseases. 
The vaccinated sheep were un- 
harmed, the unvaccinated controls 
died in two days. 


The animals were collected at Pouilly- 
le-Fort, near Melun, on the property of 
M. Rossignol, a veterinarian who origi- 
nated the idea of the experiment and 
who was to watch it. “Be sure not to 
make a mistake in the bottles,” said 
Pasteur gaily, when on the fifth of May 
we were leaving the laboratory in order 
to make the first inoculations with the 
vaccine. 

A second vaccination was made on the 
17th of May and every day Chamberland 
and I would go to visit the animals. On 
these repeated journeys from Melun to 
Pouilly-le-Fort, many comments were 
overheard, which showed that belief in 
our success was not universal. Farmers, 
veterinarians, doctors, followed the ex- 
periment with active interest, some even 
with passion. In 1881 the science of mi- 
crobes had scarcely any partisans; many 
thought that the new doctrines were 
baleful, and regarded it as an unexpected 
piece of good fortune that had drawn 
Pasteur and his staff out of the laboratory 
to be confounded in the broad daylight 
of a public experiment. They were going 
then with one blow to put an end to 
these innovations, so compromising to 
medicine, and to find again security in 
the same traditions and ancient prac- 
tices, for the moment threatened! 

In spite of all the excitement aroused 
by it, the experiment followed its course; 
the trial inoculations were made the 3lst 
of May, and the rendezvous was ap- 
pointed for the second of June to deter- 
mine the result. Twenty-four hours be- 
fore the time decided upon, Pasteur, who 
had rushed into the public experiment 
with such perfect confidence, began to 
regret his audacity. For some moments 
his faith was shaken, as though he feared 
the experimental method might betray 
him. A mental ‘tension too long con- 
tinued had brought about this reaction, 
which, however, did not last long. The 
next day, more assured than ever, Pas- 
teur went to verify the brilliant success 
which he had predicted. In the multi- 
tude which thronged that day at Pouilly- 
le-Fort, there were no longer any who 
were incredulous; only admirers. 

—Duclaux: Pasteur, the History of a 

Mind. 


June 5, 1752—Benjamin Franklin 
proved that lightning is electricity 
by flying a kite tipped with steel 
points during a thunderstorm, 


Benjamin Franklin next turned his at- 
tention to the subject of atmospheric 
electricity, with brilliant success. Thunder- 
storms had hitherto been regarded as 
due to the explosions of gases in the 
upper atmosphere, but Franklin had re- 
corded a number of important re- 


semblances between the phenomena of 
lightning and those of the electrical dis- 
charge as he knew it from the Leyden 
jar. These he set down in his note-book 
as follows: “Electrical fluid agrees with 


lightning in these particulars: (1) giving 
light; (2) colour of the light; (3) crooked 
direction; (4) swift motion; (5) being 
conducted by metals; (6) crack or noise 
in exploding; (7) subsisting in water or 
ice; (8) rending bodies it passes through; 
(9) destroying animals; (10) melting 
metals; (11) firing inflammable  sub- 
stances; (12) sulphurous smell.” He de- 
termined to apply the property of points 
in “drawing off the electric fluid” to see 
if he could “draw down” the lightning, 
using a metal wire attached to a kite for 
the purpose. His experiment, one of the 
most famous in the history of science, 
was a complete success, and led almost 
immediately to the installation of light- 
ning conductors on all large buildings. 
—Ivor B. Hart: Makers of Science. 
Science News-Letter, May 28, 1927 
ZOOLOGY 
New Rhinoceros 
A scaly monster of the pre-human 
ages of the earth, surviving into 
modern times in the almost unvisited 
swampy fastnesses of southern Java, 
is reported to the scientific journal 
Die Umschau by Dr. P. Vageler. It 
is described as a one-horned rhi- 
noceros, related to a. form already 
known elsewhere in the East Indies 
but differing from it in that its al- 
most naked hide is closely covered 
with small, hard, horny scales. It 
also has enormous front teeth, like 
those of a hippopotamus. It has 
often been described by the natives 
under the name “Tanggiling,” which 
means “scaly beast,” but uropeans 
were incredulous, regarding these re- 
ports as folklore. A few profes- 
sional hunters among the whites had 
killed specimens; but they could ob- 
tain such high prices from the 
Chinese, who use the hide and horns 
of rhinoceroses in medicine, that they 
were secretive about the business 
and did not share their knowledge 
with scientists. Finally, however, 
photographs were brought out of the 
jungle, showing very clearly that the 
animal is something entirely new to 
science. Now that its existence has 
been authenticated it is expected that 
efforts will be made to secure living 
specimens for zoological parks. 
Science News-Letter, May 28, 1927 
BOTANY 
Save Roses From Disease 


The brown canker disease of 
roses which has been troublesome in 
many eastern rose gardens for a 
number of years was discussed by 
Anna E. Jenkins of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry in the Ameri- 
can Rose Annual. In the opinion of 
Miss Jenkins, brown canker is prob- 
ably one of the most important dis- 
eases of out-door roses and it seems 
to be spreading as well as increasing 
in severity. The fungus responsible 
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for this disease does its chief damage 
by cankers on the shoots which are 
girdled or killed. The dead area 
of the cankers develops, in most 
cases, a brown or buff color from 
which the name of brown canker 
naturally arose. The disease may be 
a cause of great loss in plants stored 
over winter or in rose cuttings. It 
apparently spreads readily. 

To control the disease it is urged 
that care be taken to select for the 
rose garden only healthy plants. 
Careful pruning of diseased canes 
in early spring has not been as _ suc- 
cessful in keeping down the disease 
as might be expected. The author 
records, however, that use of Bor- 
deaux mixture repeatedly during the 
summer and particularly during the 
early period of shoot formation ap- 
pears to control the disease. It is 
recommended that a pound of fish- 
oil soap be added to each fifty gal- 
lons to make the mixture adhere to 
the canes. 


Science News-Letter, May 28, 1927 


ZOOLOGY 
The Earthworm 


Pink and feeble though you look 
Lowly and neglected, 

There are powers in you that few 
Persons have suspected. 


Every day the whole vear round 
Working all unseen, 

Many shovelfuls of soil 

Pass your lips between. 


You're as dutiful I guess 

As the strictest Quaker, 
Casting up of earth each year 
Sixteen tons an acre. 


Thus the monuments of old 
Swiftly have been buried, 
Works of mighty Romans thus 
To oblivion hurried. 


Out of sight you drag your food 
Vegetable leavings ; 

Let the air into the ground 
Through your passage weavings. 


You can grow new heads and tails 
When you're cut in parts 

Seldom sure your courage fails 
With seven pairs of hearts; 


You’re hermaphrodite as well, 

Two selfs in one span, 

One end calls, “Hello, old gell!” 

T’other, “How do, old man!” 
—Anon. 


From The Agricultural Gazette and Modern 
Farming, London 
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An Event in Scientific Publishing 


Sarton’s INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF SCIENCE 


Volume I: From Homer to Omar Khayyam Presents 

1 A broad view of universal science. Presented in such a man- 
ner that summaries provide a continuous narrative, supple- 

mented with full reading guides for further study. 

2 A comprehensive biographical dictionary. Gives the name 
and contribution of every outstanding thinker in a nutshell. 

3 A review of the state of science at any given period, and re- 

~ cords the advance of human thought in all countries and eras. 


Can You Answer These Questions? 

Who founded the first school of music in Europe, and when? 
See page 61. 

What thinker reconciled the first chapters of Genesis and the 
scientific idea of evolution 1400 years ago? See page 378. 


See page 389. 


How old is the manufacture and use of glass? 

What great mathematician is best known as a maker of verse? 
See page 759. 

Who was the earliest editor of the Iliad and Odyssey? See page 
164 
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